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BRIEF MENTION. 

Omittance is no quittance. Looking over the last volume 
of the Journal I have noted several things that I would add, 
or would have otherwise, besides the errata pointed out 
XXXVIII 342 and the corrigenda recorded p. 462. E. g., p. 
115.. 1. 3, the quotation from A. P. VII 429 has to do with a 
foolish conundrum 4><f> = $£t fit's — $etSts to which there is an 
English parallel in BB = Beebe. More apposite would be 
VII 128 which deals with Heraclitean tenebricosity ('ob- 
scurity ' is not the right word, A. J. P. XXIII 346) : oix fyu" 
iirovovv, rol<s 8' ep.' eVioTa/ievois. — P. 2\J , 1. 8 from bottom, I 
prefer iKnopu nopy Kopwrpr. Comp. Pind. O. 4, 19 with the 
commentators. Also Nonnus, Dionys. 3, 119 and Archil. 18: 
avKrj Trtrpair] 7roAAas ftocrKovaa Koptavas | e.vyO-q'i $tivu>v Se'/cr/oia Ilaffi- 
<f>&rj, a distich meant for a lady of Mrs. Warren's profession. 
The fig figure is familiar to every student of Aristophanes 
(Peace 1348) : tov piv peya kcu iraxy, Trjs 8' i}8v to ovkov, and 
did not escape the prehensile nose of Browning who has 
expanded it outrageously in The Ring and the Book, Pom- 
pilia 821. 



To go somewhat farther back in the same volume, the 
fanciful etymology of Lais (p. 71) was based, as I should 

have stated, on the Hebrew NW = kiawa (Leonie) and was 
possibly suggested by the make-up of St. Paul's congregation 
at Corinth, in which wopvda was an abhorred feature. Benf ey 
thought of Aa<o, \rjp,a. In the old days a ' fancy girl ' would 
have been a fair equivalent, — but, after all, the old etymology 
from Aaos is better. Conceived as the feminine of La'ios, 
which is being interpreted according to Wilamowitz (A. J. P. 
XXVI 241 ) Publius, Lais would be Publia, and Publia would 
sort very well with the familiar line: Nemo ire quemquam 
publica prohibet via. Lais by the way appears more than once 
among the imaginary sweethearts of Paulus — a liberty against 
which every right-feeling scholar must protest. The great 
names, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, as Ewald emphasized long 
ago, do not reappear in Jewish history until the period of 
decline, and in like manner Lais and Phryne ought to have 
been sacrosanct in their line. Paulus' son-in-law, Agathias, 
seems to have had a better sense of propriety in dealing with 
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these improprieties and Lais appears in one of his imrvuPia, 
a region in which I have been sojourning of late. It is a 
dangerous resort and some mischievous ghost has tempted me 
to play the part of a resurrectionist : 

Epiruv els 'E0i5piji' ratpov iSpanov &ix<pl Ke\ev0ov 

Aatdos dpxaiys, &s ri> %6.payfia \£y«. 
Satcpv b" iirunreiaas, " XcUpois, yivai, ck yap dKovrjs 

" olKTipu! ae y' ", i<j>i)V, " i)i> Tripos oin l$6/it)i>. 
'' A iroffov tfide'wp v6ov tficaxes' d\\' tde AtjOijv 

" valets, dy\airii' ev %0ovl Ka,T$ep.ti>ri." 

As I was going to Ephyra, hard by the pathway I spied it 
Tombstone of Lais of old. This was the name that it bore. 

Made a libation of tears, 'Hail, lady, though only from hearsay, 
Yet I am woe for thee, thee whom I never have seen. 

Ah ! What pangs thou gavest the hearts of the springalds, but Lethe 
Now is thy dwelling-place, down is thy brilliance in dust.' 



Or thus : 



One fine day Ne'er did I 

On my way Thee espy, 

To Ephyra, Just by ear 

There I saw Held thee dear. 

By the road Still for thee 

That I trod Woe is me, 

Lais' tomb, Thee, whose charm 

Her of whom Did such harm, 

Ancient lore Reft of joy 

Witness bore. Many a boy. 

So on head- Now dost dwell 

Stone I read. In Lethe's cell 

Tears I shed Neath earth's crust; 

For the dead. Naught but dust 

Hail, I cried, Is the glory 

Women's pride, Of thy story. 



I am as ready to hiss my staccato version — and the other 
too for the matter of that — as Charles Lamb was to hiss Mr. 
H., but the thing will serve to illustrate the difficulty of trans- 
lating Greek into English so as to avoid padding. There are 
a number of intercalations in the verses, and yet the staccato 
rendering has not many more syllables than the 87 of the 
original. The Ephyra of the Greek I have retained. It is 
fashionable to substitute at will the more familiar equivalents, 
in this case Corinth (A. J. P. XXXVII 234), but the colour 
is lost and sometimes more than colour as I have remarked in 
my criticism of Cory's Heraclitus (A. J. P. XXXIII 112). 
' Halicarnassian ' and ' Carian ' are not the same by any 
manner of means. 
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W. P. M. : Prereforme et Humanisme a Paris pendant les 
premieres guerres d' Italie (1494-1517). Par A. Renaudet. 
Paris, Champion, 1916. Pp. 739. This important volume 
gives a detailed account of the religious and intellectual life at 
Paris during the quarter-century just preceding the Reforma- 
tion. It sets forth, in annalistic order, the various attempts 
at reform within the Church itself, and it gives an excellent 
history of the spread of the New Learning in France. The 
great names of the period are Erasmus and Lefevre d' 
Etaples, and the work of these two scholars is studied with 
especial care. But due attention is given also to Olivier 
Maillard and Jean Standonck and Robert Gaguin, to Fausto 
Andrelini and Josse Bade, to Girolamo Aleandro and Guil- 
laume Bude, and to a great many other teachers and preachers 
of those days. Indeed, the book connects the humanistic 
movement in France with all the similar movements which 
were then going on in Italy, in England, in the Netherlands, 
and in Germany. It may be heartily commended to all students 
of the Renaissance. 



R. V. D. M. : Our Bureau of American Ethnology under its 
competent chief W. H. Holmes — to whom a memorial volume 
has just been dedicated — has just issued two more annual 
reports and a bulletin. The 29th annual report (1907-8) 
contains a paper by J. P. Harrington on The Ethno- geography 
of the Tewa Indians (pp. 27-636+21 plates + 30 maps, un- 
paged). Sixty-four pages are devoted to the cosmography, 
meteorology, periods of time, and geographical terms of the 
Tewa Indians of the upper Rio Grande Valley in New Mexico. 
The rest of the paper is a treatment of Place-Names. The 
author's most important conclusion is that the Tewa have lived 
in the Rio Grande for a long time because so large a proportion 
of the place names are etymologically obscure. He also finds 
many geographical terms which are very precise in their de- 
scription. Bulletin 55 (pp. XII + 124) is a paper by W. W. 
Robbins, J. P. Harrington, and Barbara Freire-Marreco 
entitled Ethno-botany of the Tewa Indians. There are two 
papers in the 30th annual report (1908-9). The first (pp. 31- 
102) is by Matilda C. Stevenson on the Ethno-botany of the 
Zuni Indians, and the second (pp. 103-386) by W. E. Roth 
on An Inquiry into the Animism and Folk-lore of the Guiana 
Indians. Mr. Roth has already done valuable work in ethnog- 
raphy as Chief Protector of Aboriginals in Queensland and as 
Royal Commissioner in Western Australia. The present paper 
is one of the by-products of seven years of work, in spare time, 
on the ethnography of the natives of the Pomeroon River in 
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British Guiana. One hundred and twenty-one myths and 
folk-tales are given to illustrate the beliefs of the Guiana 
Indians in regard to cults, creation, dreams, spirits, etc. 
There is no evidence that the Guiana Indians believed in a 
Supreme Being. 



K. F. S. : Lucreti De Rerum Natura libri sex, recognovit 
Gvilelmvs Avgvstvs Merrill. Berkleiae, E Tvpographeo Vni- 
versitatis, MDCCCCXVII. Pp. [4], 258. This edition of Lu- 
cretius was prepared by Professor Merrill in commemoration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the University of California. The 
poem is divided into the proper rhetorical sections, sub-sections, 
etc. by a series of typographical devices which are explained 
and described in a brief introductory "Lectori monitum." 
Some of the more important sections are even indicated by 
special headings, such as Colores non esse (II, 755), Plures 
imagines cur fiant (IV, 327), etc. Otherwise this edition con- 
tains very little except the bare text. There are no prolego- 
mena and, as is usually the case with all editions of Lucretius, 
there is no index of any sort. The apparatus criticus itself is 
largely confined to a record of variations from the vulgate. 
Many of these variations are incorporated in the text, and, so 
far as I can judge from a hasty examination, a good share of 
them are the editor's own conjectures to which he has already 
called attention in the third volume of Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. 
Philol. now in progress. The number of these conjectures is so 
large that I should be inclined to view them with suspicion if 
their author were anyone else but Professor Merrill. As it is, 
however, he is a sober and conservative critic and his well- 
deserved fame as a Lucretian scholar is such that one may well 
hesitate to differ with him. This is an unusually handsome 
text of a great Latin poet, it is beautifully printed, it is carefully 
edited by a scholar who is an authority. Professor Merrill is 
to be congratulated upon this valuable contribution to classical 
scholarship. 



